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ABSTRACT 



This project became operational in April 1969 and 
was planned to have two phases operating at least until January 1971. 
The first phase, an administrative workshop combined with the 
collection and feedback of data, was completed in December 1969. The 
second phase was not implemented beyond the introductory stage 
because funding was not available. The project’s long run iLpact 
cannot be effectively assessed unless follow-up studies are conducted 
in the near future. The objectives of the project were 1) to develop 
and strengthen the interdependence of members of the school's staff; 
2) to develop a collaborative process of working on the problems 
facing individual schools; 3) to develop a continuing personal and 
team commitnent to growth and organizational development; and 4) to 
develop the necessary skills within the school team to be able to 
carry on the process of organizational renewal. The document gives 
details of the planning, resources, participants and staff, 
administrative workshops, change seminar, and change-team activities, 
followed by a summary and conclusions. Extensive appendixes document 
the three workshops and seminar, and include the various instruments 
employed and the guestionnaires used for evaluation. (MBM) 
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Dear Dr. Wilson: 



Attached is the terminal report concerning the Ann Arbor 



Public Schools In-service Staff Development Project. The body of 
the report was prepared by the team of behavioral scientists from 
the Center for Research on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge 
at the - Institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan 
who collaborated with us in this pioneering project. I find the 
content of the report mos* interesting, and it will be the subject 
of further study in this school system during the months ahead. 



We are at present in the process of exploring a design 



in collaboration with the Change Agent Team at the University of 
Michigan to continue the project into the Year II phase of opera- 
tion with the general aim of moving our organizational interactive 
processes further in the direction of the System 4 Model under as- 
sistance provided to the University by Ford Foundation. 



Although we were disappointed that your office was unable 



to fund our project through the anticipated Year II Phase, we do 
appreciate your agency’s financial assistance in making the Year I 
Phase possible. 
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Superintendent 
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PREFACE 




It is clear that major progress toward the generic goal of 
improving the result fulness of educational institutions at all 
levels will be made when the nation’s educators discover and apply 
leadership and organizational processes which are superior to those 
currently in use. Yet the implementation of superior leadership 
and organizational processes inherently involves behavioral modi- 
fications which , to be effective , must be based upon a sound know- 
ledge base and the translation of that knowledge base into action. 
Such a process is hard to execute under any circumstances , but it 
is especially difficult to execute at this point in time due to the 
particularly volatile pressures which are being exerted on the 
nation’s schools. So potent are those internal and external pres- 
sures that most educational administrators find themselves devoting 
their total energies merely to "keeping the lid on" in order to get 
an educational job done on a daily basis. The above manifestations 
are present in the Ann Arbor Public Schools, and they are to be kept 
in mind during your critical review of the attached evaluative re- 
port on the Ann Arbcr project. Before moving to the substance of 
the report, however, it may be useful to place the project more 
closely in context with respect to ( 1 ) its relationship to the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development of the U.S. Office of 
Education, and (2) the administrative dynamics which exist within 
the Ann Arbor Public Schools from an " insider's " perspective, since 
the attached report reflects an " outsider's " view of those dynamics. 



O 
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The Ann Arbor project was funded under the terms of Part D 
of the Education Professions Development Act in December , 1968, as 
one of twenty-three projects in educational administration which 
subsequently were assigned to the Educational Administration Branch 
of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development . It is notable 
that twenty of the funded projects were granted to institutions of 
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higher learning , and the remaining three were granted to local 
educational agencies (namely to the •public school systems of 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, and Ann Arbor). As is true of all of the 
programs which were funded by Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development, the Educational Administration Branch was served by 
a Leadership Training Institute Panel which assisted the Branch in 
maintaining liaison with and recommending improvements in the 
operation of educational administration projects . Further, during 
the project period, the Branch convened three conferences attended 
by the project directors , by members of the Leadership Training 
Institute Panel, and by resource persons from the Office of Educa- 
tion and other sources. Those conferences were held in Coral 
Gables, Washington, and Atlanta. Since the conferences served to 
set the tone and to convey the legislative intent for all projects , 
it willbe useful to cite a few highlights from those informative 
sessions . 

The Coral Gables Conference which occurred in March, 1969, 
was a most critical one, since it marked the first interaction 
of project directors with Branch officials and members of the 
L.T.I. Panel. Several significant presentations were made which 
measurably helped iet the stage for generic project operations. 
First, Dr. Donald Bigelow of the Bureau included in his remarks 
the following observations concerning the status of the education- 
al administration grants generally : (1) educational administrators 

have been unmolested by Federal categorical programs longer than 
any other group of educational personnel - now a categorical 
program focuses upon educational administrators for the first time 
in the nation’s history, (2) the prime aim of educational admin- 
istration today must be to implement viable institutional change , 
yet institutional change is neither academically respectable nor 
bureaucratically possible, and (3) will your respective institut- 
ions be as effective in developing administrative improvements as 
you have been in pouncing upon the opportunity to attempt that 
feat? Dr. Vernon Haubrick, an L.T.I. panelist from Wisconsin 



University , in reporting on his work with radical students pointed 
out that students view school administrators particularly and 
school faculties generally as being non-listeners to and non- 
supportive of students' needs for relevant involvement in the 
educative process. Dr. James Jones , an L.T.I. panelist and 
President of the Los Angeles Board of Education, extended Dr. 
Raubrick's theses by observing that schools must stop assaulting 
students with "systemic velvet violence," particularly with re- 
ference to minority group students. Finally, Dr. Jack Culbertson, 
an L.T.I. panelist and Director of the University Council on 
Educational Administration, pointed out the emerging interface 
which he saw caouring between the private business and the public 
education sectors of our society . Elements of this interface 
include mutual emphasis on national rather than local orienta- 
tions; on long range, data based planning; on intensive research 
and development systems; on proaction rather than reaction in 
dealing with arises; on employing key personnel who possess multi- 
disciplinary credentials rather than narrowly specialised credent- 
ials; on promotions based upon objective performance rather than 
upon subjective conformance; on heavy emphasis on cost effective- 
ness; and on the application of systems approaches to total 
operations. In response to a conferee’s observation that actual- 
ization of the private business/public education interface could 
lead to the creation of an "Orwellian Culture, " Dr. Culbertson 
pointed out that high positive correlations are being demonstrated 
between the degree of humanism in leadership styles and productiv- 
ity - citing Dr. Likert ' s researches in this regard. In passing, 
it is ironic that the superiority of participative leadership 
styles over non-parti oipative styles emerged from studies in the 
private sector, since this sector tends to be perceived as featur- 
ing highly autocratic leadership styles , 

During the course of the Washington Conference in October, 
1969, attention focused upon discussion of a "Statement of the 
EPDA Sub Committee on Guidelines," a document developed by the 



L.T.I. Panel which set forth a tentative educational philosophy 
with relevance for the final quarter of the 20th Century . This 
document addressed many of the grave concerns relating to the 
needs for educational administrative improvements which were 
surfaced during the Coral Gables Conference . Also , at the 
Washington Conference , presentations were made by Commissioner 
Davies and by representatives of the branches which comprise the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development - these presentations 
provided a total overview of the Bureau's goals and functions. 

At the Atlanta Conference which occurred in February , 

1970 , Dr. Sidney Marland , Chairman of the L.T.I. Panel , quoted 
from a speech which had recently been delivered by Dean Melby 
- excerpts of which appear below: 

The old educational administration is obsolete 
...it was designed for application in a classical 
environment, but the environment is now non- 
classical. . .The old roles , the old preparation, 
and the old theory are either dead or dying. . . 
all have been obsoleted by technological and 
social changes... A new Model of educational 
administration must be built. 

Subsequent discussion included a focus on the kind of collaborat- 
ion which should exist between universities and local school 
systems in order to prepare educational administrators to function 
effectively in the non-classical environment. During that ex- 
change, Dr. Alan Thomas of Chicago University observed that 
universities , due to their national educative missions , must 
function as critics as well as sources of technical assistance - 
he observed that the former function would be compromised if a 
u marriage " took place between universities and local school 
systems. Dr. Dustin Wilson responded to the above observation 
by stating, " you need not worry about a marriage^ at this time 



universities are not even dating school systems t " 



Upon returning from each of the above conferences , I 
drafted conference summaries , and distributed them to the total 
administrative team of the school system. Those summaries, the 
flavor of which is suggested in the excerpts , constitute substan- 
tive inputs toward achievement of project objectives as well as 
suggesting the global perspective in which the Ann Arbor project 
operated. 

It is notable that all of the conferences focused upon the 
general theme of positive dissatisfaction with existent school 
administrative processes on a national scale. That same positive 
diesati faction was manifested in the Administrative Council of 
the Ann Arbor Public Schools, and that was the catalyst which 
stimulated our decision to develop an EPDA/D proposal aimed at 
administrative improvement in the spring of 1968. As we explored 
this topic internally , it was agreed that contact should be made 
with Dr. Rensis Likert to determine whether or not it might be 
possible to develop a design for administrative improvement which 
featured collaboration between the school system and the Institute 
for Social Research at the University of Michigan. Dr. Likert 
agreed to confer with a proposal planning committee from the school 
system at which time he clarified the results of his researches 
in the area of managerial effectiveness - results which documented 
the superiority of a participative leadership system (System 4) 
over non-par ticipative systems. 

Although the researches conducted by Dr. Likert and his 
associates during the past two decades document System 4 as a 
near optimal style of organizational interaction and leadership 
in the business and industry sectors, the applicability of System 4 
to a public school system had never been tested at the time he was 
approached on this subject in June, 1968. From the outset Dr. 
Likert was enthusiastic about the prospects of testing the System 4 
model’ 8 applicability in this school system , but he was equally 
convinced that the process of moving the school system’s interact- 
ive processes to the System 4 level would take a period of at least 
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several years to execute due to the greater complexity of the 
school system's total human organization as compared to typical 
business and industrial firms’ human organizational networks. 

Perceptual congruence and expectation concerns affected 
the project throughout its operational period. For when the pro- 
ject became operational in April , 1989 , it was perceived by our 
administrative staff and the consultive staff as a two phase pro- 
position which would operate until at least January, 1971. The 
first phase was viewed as an administrative workshop phase devoted 
to clarification of the System 4 knowledge base, plus the collect- 
ion and ultimate feedback of baseline interactive data on a 
system-wide basis - The second phase was perceived internally as an 
effort to convert, selected experimental schools in the system into 
demonstration schools where System 4 prototype models would be 
established through the training and operationalization of change 
agent teams over a one year time period. The administrative work- 
shop phase was completed in December, and the fact that attendance 
rarely fell below 90% of our principals and central administrators 
reflects the priority which our administrators attached to the 
project - particularly in view of the fact that three of the work- 
shop sessions occurred on regular school days. The second phase ■ 
of the project, however, was not implemented beyond the introduc- 
tory stage, since BEPD rejected our proposed Tear II continuation 
of the project in January. It, thus, became necessary to truncate 
the project 's critical change agent team phase. This, in turn, 
produced a reduction in our central administrators ' interest in the 
project, since it was felt that the resources and time required to 
establish demonstration schools - and thereby test the applicabil- 
ity of the System 4 model to the school system - were inadequate to 
accomplish this goal. It is now quite clear that the project's 
long run impact - both with reference to the results of the admin- 
istrative training efforts and the change agentry efforts - cannot 
be effectively assessed unless follow-up studies of the school 
system’s "post status" are conducted in the near future. 



Another area of concern inhered in the status of the 
project a 8 an Ann Arbor Public Schools ' project , whereas the vast 
bulk of the project action was designed by the consultive team 
from the Institute for Social Research in liaison with me and the 
school system' 8 steering committee. This produced tensions at 
times, since the physical separation and the functional separation 
of the two agencies compounded communicative issues. 

A final area of concern emerged from the project's 
shifting emphasis , wherein a clarification and demonstration of 
System 4 was the primary focus during the workshop phase, inter- 
active prooess analysis and conflict utilization became focal 
points during the project's change agent team phase. This shift 
of emphasis, although necessary due to the focus on change 
processes which characterized the latter portion of the project, 
tended to be demoralizing - since participants who were familiar 
with the System 4 knowledge base tended to have difficulty per- 
ceiving a valid interrelationship between System 4 and the 
dynamics of change as presented out of context to System 4. 

The overarching challenge of the project, however, was 
simply the issue which Dr. Likert forwarned us of at the outset - 
namely: that a rapid transformation to a System 4 level of 

operations is an impossibility . As indicated in the body of this 
document, however, considerable progress was made - and that 
progress is even more remarkable when it is realized that it was 
accomplished during the course of only slightly over one year 
within financial limits imposed by a budget of only $45,281 in 
Federal funds, plus the added complications which were occasioned 
by finding that the planned Fear II Phase of the project would not 
be funded. This latter crisis - non-renewal of the Tear II Phase 
of the project - was partially resolved by the action of the 
Ann Arbor Board of Education in assigning $3,500 in local funds 
to project support, and by the decision at the Institute for 
Social Research to assume an equal share of project costs after 




Federal funds were exhausted. Finally , the commitment of the 
Ann Arbor Education Association to the project was demonstrated 
when that organization voluntarily contributed $400 to create a 
fund from which to help defray costs associated with the in- 
service training of the change agent teams during the final months 
of the project. Such commitments t in all three oases , I classify 
as evaluative data of a most special kind. 



In olosing t I wish to express my sincere gratitude to 
our oolleagues from the Institute for Social Research who helped 
us translate the project from the drafting board to actuality , 
and who are the authors of the subetantive report which follows. 



Ivan L. Bare , Project Director 
Ann Arbor , Michigan 
December , 1970 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



There seems to be little doubt that the forces at work in today’s schools 
are moving public education into a crisis situation. Many inner-city as well 
as suburban junior and senior high schools have already experienced the disrup- 
tion of normal school functions in the forms of student boycotts, actual violence 
among students and between students and faculty, teacher strikes, and intrusion 
from outside. There are some major cities whose school doors are chained and 
barricaded from inside against the would be disrupters. 

The schools are under an almost unbearable cross-fire of conflicting forces, 
all demanding change. Lay citizens, universities, state legislatures, teachers, 
students, and parents are exerting great pressures upon the educational system as 
it becomes one of the battlegrounds for many of today’s social problems. Some 
are saying, ’’cut out the frills in the educational program and go back to reading, 
writing and arithmetic.” Others are asking for a more human approach to learning. 
While local communities are seeking ways to gain more control over what goes on 
in schools, state legislatures are moving toward a more centralized control over 
local educational programs. Students are demanding more relevance in the curri- 
culum* a greater voice in decision making, and a greater sense of control over the 
shaping of their own futures and destinies. More and more students are becoming 
radicalized and prone to violence as a result of the frustrations they are experi- 
encing in the rigidity of a system they cannot tolerate. Administrators and 
teachers demand transfers from school to school, and system to system. Many of 
them quit and leave the jobs for which they have been educated because the pressures 
are too great, the rewards too small and few in number, and because there is help 
nowhere in sight. The evidence of the need for educational change is overwhelming. 
However, the questions which remain unanswered are what direction should the 
change take and how can it be achieved? 
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With the present state of knowledge in the field of organizational change , 
it is clear that no one method or strategy for change can be successful in all 
situations. There is no one right answer; but rather a process must be created 
and developed which allows ua to adopt various methods and strategies to differing 
situations and conditions. Matt Miles, writing in Change in School Systems , 
suggests four major change goals for school systems. These are: "...(a) increased 
internal interdependence and collaboration; (b) added adaptation mechanisms and 
skills; (c) stronger data-based, inquiring stances toward changer (d) continuing 
commitment to organizational and personal growth and development ."^ 

The Ann Arbor Public School E.P.D.A./D. Inservice Project, hereafter referred 
to as the Ann Arbor School Project, attempted to work toward each of these goals. 
The major strategy used was the change-agent team model. This consists of the 
development of a group of individuals into an inside team whose responsibilities 
are; to diagnose problems, to generate alternative solutions, to design the 
strategies and activities to be used to make an intervention into the system, 
to implement that intervention, and to evaluate its effectiveness. The outside 
change agents (Center for Research on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge) 
serve in a capacity to aid this inside team in accomplishing their task. The 
CRUSK staff, therefore, sought to: (1) develop and strengthen the interdependence 

x “ . * 

of members of the school staff; (2) develop a collaborative process of working 
on the problems facing individual schools; (3) develop a continuing personal and 
team commitment to growth and organizational development; and (4) develop the 
necessary skills within the school team to be able to carry on the process of 
organizational renewal. The Ann Arbor Public School Steering Committee and the 



1 Matthew Miles, "Some Properties of Schools as Social Systems," Change in School 
Systems , ed. by Goodwin Watson, Cooperative Project for Educational Development 
NTL, NEA, Washington, 1967, p.24. 
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